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cannot hope to do useful work in more than a very restricted
section of its activities. Any one who takes up the time of the
House in speaking on what he does not understand is promptly and
continuously ignored as a bore and a nuisance; but the member
who is informed upon a particular subject is welcomed as a speaker
and is indeed expected to help the House in its deliberations,
I had for many years been convinced that the attitude towards
the British Empire, which the Labour Party had inherited from a
generation of anti-colonial Liberals and Radicals, needed revision,
and more than twenty years earlier I had prepared a syllabus for
a course of lectures on the Colonies and the British Labour move-
ment, which I had proposed should be given under the Hutchinson
Trust lecture scheme of the Fabian Society. It appeared, there-
fore, that I might make a useful contribution to the work of Parlia-
ment and also best serve my party, if, in addition to keeping myself
informed upon a few major internal problems, I devoted myself
to the study of imperial affairs, in relation to the welfare of the
Colonies, Protectorates, the Mandated Territories, and also to the
vast and complicated problem of India.
The word * Empire,1 and much of what it represented, was
intensely disliked by Socialists and by members of the Labour
Party, mostly because of its previous significance. The old
imperialism was associated with an outlook and with activities
which the Labour Party could never support, and our members
sincerely distrusted the motives of the average Empire booster.
His constant recourse to phrases such as that it was England's
mission to assume 'the white man's burden,' and that she should
devote herself to the great imperial task of saving the 'black man's
soul,' filled us with misgiving.
These were precisely the kind of pious assertions behind which
the avaricious exploiter loved to take shelter, and we were not in
the least degree deceived by them. Moreover, we did not under-
stand why the imperialists should not be frank about the matter,
and admit that the motive behind the building of the empire was
not moral nor philanthropic, but political and economic. The
main intention had been to open up new opportunities for the
profitable investment of British capital, to exploit the minerals,
etc., to be found in Africa and elsewhere, and to secure desirable
areas for settlement purposes.
England did not take possession of Africa, India, or any other
place, for philanthropic or religious purposes. These motives